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Parliament, which while it is in office has th&
control of legislation, administration, policy and
finance. It is a committee which owes its existence
to the majority of the electorate, to whom alone it
is really, though fitfully, responsible. And if we peer
below the surface of things a little closer, we might
even conclude that its chief functions have passed
from the Cabinet as a whole, and that they have
been transferred to an inner council or conclave,
consisting of the Prime Minister and the three or
four influential colleagues who share his confidence
and are habitually consulted by him.

Englishmen are sometimes disposed to look upon
the development of responsible government, in its
modern form, as a peculiar testimony to their
capacity for practical affairs. We credit ourselves
with a double allowance of political righteousness,
and magnify the virtues of our ancestors, who forged
the great instrument and consciously adapted it to
its purpose. But it is impossible to examine the
history of the Cabinet system without feeling that
this praise, must be considerably qualified. Our
constitution, and our method of government, have
been for the most part shaped by a series of
fortuitous events. They are the " accidents of an
accident.*' We do well to honour the wisdom of
our forefathers; but they were not wise enough to
foresee the curious evolution of which the results are
before us. On the contrary, some of the ablest of
them were occupied in endeavouring to divert its
course and to change its mode of operation. We estab*
lished a great Empire beyond the seas, as Sir John
Seeley laboured to explain, in successive fits of
absence of mind, seldom realising the greatness of